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MESSAGE FROM THE CHIEF COMMISSIONER 


I n this special edition of Police Life we turn the spotlight 
on crime in Victoria and talk about what we are doing to 
make our communities safer. 

Preventing and reducing crime, whether it is crime 
against the person or property, is a top priority for 
Victoria Police. 

Serious crimes like robbery, assault, family violence, 
rape and murder have a devastating impact on victims, 
their families and, in some cases, can shatter the 
confidence of entire communities. 

As Chief Commissioner, I spend a great deal of time 
talking to Victorians and listening to their concerns, fears 
and suggestions. I hear people talk about crime in their 
communities and it is not just violent crimes that cause 
alarm. Local issues such as vandalism, obscene language, 
antisocial behaviour and hoon driving also chip away at the 
community spirit. 

The message is clear. Everyone wants to be, and to 
feel, safe: safe in their homes, in their cars, using public 
transport or walking along their streets. 


I am personally committed to ensuring Victoria Police’s 
priorities and services reflect community engagement 
and people’s perceptions. Over recent months, we 
have used this feedback as well as detailed analysis 
of operational data to develop a strategy for tackling 
crime in all its complexities. 

This involves actively targeting recidivist offenders and 
crime hotspots, identifying communities at risk, reviewing 
victim support services and improvingyouth initiatives. 

We are also stepping up our presence, with additional 
police and Protective Service Officers joining our ranks 
over the next four years. I am absolutely committed to 
ensuring these additional police resources go where they 
are needed and that all our members are trained, equipped 
and supported in delivering a timely, professional and 
effective service to the people of Victoria. 

Victorians place an enormous amount of trust in Victoria 
Police to keep the peace and reduce community harm. 
These are the very reasons for our existence. 

SIMON OVERLAND, APM 
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Echo resounding on 

bikieT 

CRIME 

VICTORIA POLICE IS TAKING ACTION AGAINST 
ORGANISED MOTORCYCLE GANGS. 


A SAFER VICTORIA 

EDITORIAL MARIA CARNOVALE 


W hen the Hells Angels prepared 
to leave their Thomastown 
clubhouse for a national run 
recently, police were waiting. 

About 100 Hells Angels members 
were stopped in a coordinated 
response by police from North West 


Metro Region, including a number 
of local units and specialist-areas, 
who used the opportunity to gather 
intelligence about the motorcycle 
gang, while enforcing traffic laws. 

The police presence sent a 
clear message that any organised 
motorcycle gangs (OMCGs) 
engaging in illegal and intimidating 
activities would not be tolerated. 

Detective Superintendent Doug 
Fryer said the recently-established 
Echo Taskforce was set up to 
address OMCG activities. 

It is staffed by members of 
the Crime Department, detectives 
from regional areas and Highway 
Patrol members. 

“This model is based on best 
practice from our interstate 
counterparts who take a holistic 
approach towards the law 
enforcement of OMCGs,” he said. 

“Some members of OMCGs 
are linked to drug trafficking, 
extortion, car re-birthing and 
serious assaults. 

“The taskforce is focusing on 
disrupting their illegal activities 
and working with police across 
the state to police them.” 


"The taskforce is focusing on disrupting their illegal 
activities and working with police across the state 
to police them." 


MAKING NEWS 


FOR THE LATEST POLICE NEWS VISIT 

www.vicpolicenews.com.au 


There are about 55 OMCG 
clubhouses in Victoria, with more 
than 700 members in their ranks. 

Motorcycle runs, like the Hells 
Angels one that travelled from 
Thomastown to Phillip Island, often 
consist of large numbers of riders, 
requiring police to monitor the run 
over several days. 

Head of the Echo Taskforce 
Detective Acting Inspector Chris 
Murray said the taskforce provided 
a central point for police across 
the state and the country to share 
OMCG intelligence and receive 
expert advice and assistance. 

“We are identifying the level of 
criminality of OMCGs in Victoria 
and working with all of the regions 
to reduce their footprint,” he said. 

“Given that OMCG’s are trans¬ 
national and multi-jurisdictional, 
we are also working closely 
with our interstate and federal 
partners to determine a holistic 
national response.” ■ 



ROAD GANGS 


.01 The Echo Taskforce is focusing on 
motorcycle gang related crime. 
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SMALLTALK 


VOXPOP 


WHICH CRIME WILL YOU ALWAYS REMEMBER? 



DETECTIVE LEADING SENIOR CONSTABLE 
DAMIAN MCKEEOAN 

GEELONG CRIME INVESTIGATION UNIT 
A crime I’ll always remember is an aggravated burglary in 
2008 that went terribly wrong. A man armed with a Buzz 
Lightyeartoy gun broke into a house in Corio intending to 
steal drugs, but as he scrambled through the curtains the 
female occupant, bearing a real gun, shot him in the back. 

CONSTABLE COLLEEN SPITERI 

WYNDHAM NORTH POLICE STATION 
I’ll never forget the death of four-year-old Darcey Freeman 
who was thrown from the West Gate Bridge in 2009.1 was 
one of the first police on the scene and, although it has 
been over two years since her death, I will never forget the 
impact it had on me, her family and all the other police and 
emergency service workers involved. 

JOESIMONELLI 

PROTECTIVE SERVICE OFFICER 
One crime that still haunts me is the unsolved Easey 
Street murders. Suzanne Armstrong and Susan Bartlett 
were stabbed to death in Collingwood in their Easey 
Street home on 10 January, 1977.1 was a child growing 
up in a nearby suburb and the murders were always 
notorious among those who lived in the area. 


POLLPOSITION 


LAST EDITION'S POLL QUESTION^ 

DO YOU THINK HAVING DRUG DETECTION 
DOGS AT EVENTS CAN HELP TO DETER 
DRUG USE? 

YES 90 % NO 8 % MAYBE 2 % 


THIS EDITION'S ONLINE POLL QUESTION IS: 

Have you contacted Crime Stoppers to provide 
information about a crime? 

OYes ONo M 

Vote online now at www.police.vic.gov.au/policelife on theJnternet. 


POLICEFACT 


DID YOU KNOW? 

THE PROCESS OF DRAWING A CHALK OUTLINE 
AROUND A HOMICIDE VICTIM HAS NEVER BEEN 
USED IN VICTORIA. 

The chalk outline, made famous by Hollywood 
movies, is unnecessary for processing the scene 
of a crime. Since records began, Victorian police 
have used number markers and photographs to 
document a body’s location at a homicide scene. 
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NBOX 


POLICE LIFE LOVES HEARING WHAT 
YOU THINK ABOUTTHE MAGAZINE, 

YOUR LOCAL POLICE AND VICTORIA 
POLICE IN GENERAL. 

WRITE, FAX OR EMAI L POLICE LIFE 
AT: POLICE LIFE, PO BOX 415, 
MELBOURNE, 3005. 

FAX: 9247 5982 

EMAIL: policelife-mgr@police.vic.gov.au 

FOLLOW US ON FACEBOOK 
FOR YOUR CHANCE TO WIN A 
( vQ/L, VICTORIA POLICE PRIZE PACK! 
SEEWWW.FACEBOOK.COM/ 
POLICELIFE FOR MORE DETAILS. 




@BrigidFthankyou to all @ 
VictoriaPolice members for 
doing such a great job helping 
out in Christchurch. 

@nicksanta An IQ of < 60 for 
the stupid passengers! RT @ 
VictoriaPolice: Unlicensed teenage 
driver and passengers lucky to 
be alive. 

@carntheroos4eva Gotta feeling 
that the @VictoriaPolice are in the 
chopper and are over #Ballarat. 

@brozzzz Well done guys! 

169 less risks on our roads > RT 
(©VictoriaPolice 169 drink and 
drug drivers caught. 


JUSTICE FOR ASSAULT 

On 1 May, 2009,1 was assaulted 
and stabbed by a group of youths 
who tried to steal my phone in my 
own neighbourhood in Richmond. 

The assault was prolonged, 
violent and completely surprising. 

During the assault I managed 
to call police who attended 
immediately and managed to arrest 
all six offenders. Now, over 18 
months later, we are seeing guilty 
pleas from these thugs. 

As a result of this assault, 
the police involved have been 
absolutely fantastic. 

Detective Senior Constable 
Ben Kelly of the Armed Crime 
Taskforce was the original arresting 
member, and his assistance has 
been exemplary. 

I am extremely impressed 
with how the police conducted 
themselves through what has been 
a stressful and tedious process. 

M. CAMPBELL 
MELBOURNE 


INCIDENT RESOLVED 

I would like to express my 
gratitude to members from Malvern 
police station and the Critical 
Incident Response Team (CIRT) who 
responded to a serious incident 
at the block of flats where I live in 
Glen Iris on Wednesday, 12 January 
between 8.30pm and midnight. 

The situation arose when a male 
who had been residing with another 
male at the flat had to be arrested 
on a psychiatric warrant by Malvern 
police. When this escalated to a 
stand-off, the CIRT were required to 
remove the male. 

The situation was successfully 
resolved, but unfortunately, gas had 
been turned on in the flat. We were 
safely evacuated by the members 
and allowed to return to our units 
after the Metropolitan Fire Brigade 
had given the all-clear. 

I greatly admire the Victorian 
police for the work they do in general 
and this specific incident proved 
just how professional and capable 
the teams were on the night we 
relied on them for their assistance. 

HELEN DORIAN 
GLEN IRIS 


KEW’S CREW 

Thanks to the police who 
attended an attempted robbery 
on 1 February at our neighbour’s 
house. He is a 70-year-old man 
who lives alone and had some loser 
knocking on his back door in the 
middle of the night. 

We had three police cars at the 
door before I had even put the 
phone down.The two female police 
were over the fence like athletes 
and showed no fear, just one 
objective, to catch the crook. 

The sergeant was brilliant, 
covering three properties with 
other police. The whole team 
working together was brilliant. 

The crook got away, probably 
because he heard me callingthe 
police. I wouldn't have stayed 
around if I knew you guys were 
coming after me either... 

I am sure the old man 
appreciates what you did so, 
on his behalf, thanks. 

JOHN COPELAND 
KEW 

The police involved in this incident 
were Sergeant Bruce Pingo, senior 
constables Judy Blizzard and Kylie 
Kellock, end constables Paul Clark, 
Wayne Ball and Lisa Morrison. 
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BEHINDTHEBADGE 


CARLA MCINTYRE 


RANK Detective Senior Constable 

AGE 31 

GRADUATED 30 November, 2001 
STATION Darebin Crime Investigation Unit 


WHAT DOES YOUR JOB INVOLVE? I investigate any serious crime which 
occurs in the Darebin police service area. Investigations can involve 
serious assaults, armed robberies, aggravated burglaries, deceptions, 
sex offences, suspicious fires and anything else which may require a 
complex investigation. 

My job can also include burglaries, theft of motor vehicles and theft 
from motor vehicles. 

Jobs can involve speaking to victims, witnesses, interviewing offenders 
and preparing briefs of evidence for court. Some investigations require 
following up on many avenues of inquiry, such as conducting door 
knocks, liaising with the media, speakingto outside agencies and 
working closely with other police. 

WHY DID YOU DECIDE TO BECOME A DETECTIVE? I have always had 
mentors and role models with a background in crime investigation. I 
saw the work they did and found it varied. The variety, challenge and 
also ‘catching the crook’ attracted me to becoming a detective. 

I enjoy the whole aspect of investigating a criminal offence from start 
to finish. I also like having to think outside the square to solve some 
crimes. Some investigations can take a long time to solve, so you need 
to be motivated and driven. 

PEOPLE SAY YOU ARE GOOD AT: Solving a difficult investigation, 
especially if it requires perseverance. 

WHAT PART OF BEING A DETECTIVE IS MOST CHALLENGING? 

Our work can be challenging when we attend things like the 
unexpected death of a child or a fatal workplace accident. 

These investigations can be difficult. 



Liaising with the families, friends and witnesses can be challenging as it 
requires compassion and empathy while balancing the need as a detective 
to keep an open mind to try and establish what has actually happened. 

WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO DO NEXT? I am enjoying being a detective at 
the moment, but in the future I hope to move into a supervisor role and 
eventually a management role at Victoria Police. 



IT MAY JUST BE PAPER, BUT IT IS A VITAL PART OF ANY 
POLICE INVESTIGATION. 


A brief of evidence is a collection 
of documents relating to an 
incident that is presented at court 
in order to convict a defendant. 

The brief consists of the suspect’s 
details, the offences they are 
being charged with and all other 
information relating to the incident. 
Briefs can range from only a 


few pages for a minor offence 
to hundreds of pages for more 
complicated investigations. 

They usually contain statements 
from the person being charged, 
victims, witnesses and investigating 
police, details and photographs of 
evidence, and transcripts from all 
interviews conducted. 


BOOKREVIEW 


MAPPING 


THE SECRETS OF 
GEOGRAPHICAL 


BY DAVID CANTER 



D avid Canter tells readers: “Criminals reveal who they are and where 
they live, not just from how they commit their crimes, but also from 
the locations they choose”. 

Criminal psychologist and profiler Canter leads the reader through 
the psyche of serial killers, rapists and other violent criminals. He 
explores the twisted logic criminals often have about how they 
committed crimes that have shocked the world. 

He explores famous, historic cases such as Jack the Ripper and the 
Jill Dando killing, and how geographical profiling has brought new 
theories forward. 

He also investigates the role of the victim and how someone can 
unwittingly become the central player in these horrendous crimes. 
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EDITORIAL JANAE HOUGHTON 


Top cop hits 'chaos' 
- ~at Hoddle St 





^Hoddle Street 
^massacre 


O n Sunday, 9 August, 1987, gun-wielding 19-year-old Julian Knight went on a 
45-minute shooting spree on Hoddle Street, Clifton Hill, at about 9.30pm. 

During the massacre, perhaps Victoria’s worst, Knight killed seven people 
and injured 19 others. He used three guns including a shot gun and rifle. 

Members of the public and police bravely put their lives on the line, trying 
to stop Knight. 

By about 10.15pm, he had run out of ammunition and surrendered to police. 

Knight was charged with seven counts of murder, 40 counts of attempted 
murder, seven counts of causing serious injury and 12 counts of causing 
injury. In 1988, he was sentenced to life imprisonment with a minimum 
non-parole period of 27 years. 

The carnage he caused that night still haunts those involved. 



Silk & Miller 
imurders 


S ergeant Gary Silk and Senior Constable 
Rodney Miller (pictured below) were 
working on an undercover operation when 
they pulled over to check a dark blue 
Hyundai Excel on a cold August night 
in Moorabbin in 1998. 


On approaching the car they were shot 
by the occupants. Both police died. 



In the days that followed, police and 

the public joined 
together in their 
grief and outrage of 
the murders. 


The Lorimer 
Taskforce was set 
up, resulting in 
Bandali Debs and 
Jason Roberts being 
arrested, charged 
and sentenced. 

Debs will spend 
the rest of his life 
in jail and Roberts 
received a minimum 
jail term of 35 years. 



Underworld 

war 

Whether you believe it 
all started when Alphonse 
Gangitano, 40, was hilled 
in his laundry in 1998, 
or about a year later when 
serial killer Carl Williams 
survived a shot to the 
stomach, the underworld 
war intrigued Melbourne. 

Between 1998 and 2009, 
Williams' gang and 
what was known as the 
Carlton Crew killed more 
than 30 people, as both 
sides fought to control 
Melbourne’s drug trade. 

The carnage stopped 
when police arrested 
Williams, who was 
subsequently sentenced 
to 35 years’ jail for 
murdering rivals Lewis 
and Jason Moran and 
drug dealer Mark Mallia. 
Williams was killed in 
jail last year while 
serving his sentence. 
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TEN NOTORIOUS VICTORIAN CRIMES FROM THE PAST 25 YEARS 



4 .Russell Street 
bombing 


Y oung Constable Angela 
Taylor was crossing the 
street to buy her lunch on 
27 March, 1986, when a car 
parked outside the Russell 
Street Police Headquarters 
exploded. 

Twenty-four days after 
the bomb in the stolen 
Commodore was detonated, 
21-year-old Const Taylor 
died. She was the first 
female police member killed 
while on duty in Victoria. 


Twenty-one other people 
were injured in the blast. 

Victoria Police quickly 
formed Taskforce Russell 
to investigate the bombing. 
Its members established 
that a group of bank robbers 
with a hatred of police 
had organised the bomb 
as a direct attack on law 
enforcers. 

In all, 20 people were 
prosecuted for offences 
relating to the bombing 
ranging from attempted 
murder to stolen property. 


Stan Taylor was committed 
to life imprisonment, 
never to be released, and 
Craig Minogue received 
40 years in prison with a 
28-year minimum. 

Rodney Minogue was 
convicted of being an 
accessory after the fact to 
murder, which was later 
overturned on appeal. He 
was sentenced to six years 
for armed robbery and 
related charges. 

Peter Reed was acquitted, 
but sentenced to 13 years 
for other offences, including 
shooting a police member. 


5 Serial killer 
Peter Dupas 

After a long history of committing violence and rape, 
Peter Dupas eventually turned to murdering his victims. 

He was convicted of the 1997 stabbing murder of 
Margaret Maher and for killing psychotherapist Nicole 
Patterson in 1999. 

Dupas has also been convicted twice for the murder 
of Mersina Halvagis, who was stabbed to death as she 
visited her grandmother’s grave at Fawkner Cemetery. 
He has applied to appeal this conviction again. 

Dupas’ murders were particularly gruesome. 


^ Frankston serial 
Sir killer Paul Denyer 


F or about two months in 1993, Paul Denyer had families 
in Frankston living in fear after he murdered three young 
women in the area. 

Denyer murdered Elizabeth Stevens, 18, Debbie Fream, 

22, and Natalie Russell, 17, and attempted to abduct 
RoszsaToth. 

After leaving no stone unturned in the investigation, the 
Homicide Squad got their smoking gun. Someone had 
spotted Denyer’s car parked near the scene of Natalie 
Russell’s murder. 

Detectives arrived at his house and Denyer denied being the 
killer. They took him to Frankston police station where they 
interviewed him through the night. 

At about 4am the next morning, Denyer finally admitted 
to killing all three women, lifting the veil of fearthat had 
fallen over Frankston and the surrounding areas. 

Once his secret was out, Denyer described in great 
detail and with callous calmness how he had committed 
each killing. 

On 20 December, 1993, Denyer was sentenced to three 
terms of life imprisonment with no fixed non-parole period. 
In 1994 he appealed the severity of the sentence and was 
granted a 30-year non-parole period. 


OVERSEAS NEWS: CRIMES THAT HAVE SHOCKED THE WORLD. 



o AUSTRIA 

I In April, 2008, Elisabeth Fritzl, 

| 42, told police she had been held 
| captive for 24 years by her father 
| Josef Fritzl in the basement of 
| the family home. He assaulted, 

| sexually abused and raped her 
| over the years and the relationship 
| produced seven children. 

| Fritzl was sentenced to life in prison. 


Q 


UNITED KINGDOM 
On 12 February, 1993, two 
10-year-old boys, Robert 
Thompson and Jon Venables, 
took a little boy, James 
Bulger, away from his mother 
at a shopping centre near 
Manchester. The boys tortured 
two-year-old James, before 
leaving him on train tracks, 
where a train drove over him. 


O USA 

| The Columbine High School 
| Massacre happened on 20 
| April, 1999. Two senior students, 
| Eric Harris and Dylan Klebold, 

| walked into the school that 
| day and killed 12 students 
| and one teacher. More than 
| 20 other people were injured 
| in the shootings.The pairthen 
I committed suicide. 
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7 The 
Irwin 
Sisters 
murder 

Sisters Colleen Irwin, 23, 
and Laura Irwin, 21, were 
raped and murdered in 
their Altona North house 
on 28 January, 2006. 

Friends discovered their 
bodies lying side-by-side 
on Laura’s bed. 

In 2007, a coroner found 
that the girls’ neighbour, 
William John Watkins, 38, 
had raped and stabbed 
them to death. 

Three days after the 
attack, Watkins, who 
had a long criminal past, 
was shot and killed by a 
West Australian police 
member after his vehicle 
was pulled over and an 
altercation occurred. 



Queen Street 
massacre 


A t 4pm on 8 December, 1987, 22-year-old 
Frank Vitkovic entered an office building 
on Queen Street, Melbourne, intent on 
killing his friend ‘Con’ who worked there. 

Vitkovic went on a rampage, shooting 
indiscriminately. 

Fie moved from floor to floor, killing and 
injuring people at will. 

Con managed to escape, but eight other 
people did not. 

A group of seven brave people managed 
to overpower Vitkovic, take the gun from 
him and hide it in a fridge. They attempted 
to hold him down but he broke free and 
jumped through a broken window, falling 
11 floors to his death. 



(FJ.CBD gunman 

Christopher Hudson 

I t was just an ordinary morning in 
Melbourne’s CBD on 18 June, 2007, until 
gunman Christopher Fludson opened fire. 

On the corner of Flinders Lane and William 
Street, Fludson, a bikie, was seen assaulting 
his girlfriend Kaera Douglas. 

City lawyer and father-of-three Brendan 
Keilar and Dutch back-packer Paul de Ward 
went to Ms Douglas’aid. 

Hudson callously shot at Mr Keilar, who 
died at the scene, Mr de Ward, who was critically injured, and Ms Douglas. 
He fired another five shots as the men lay wounded on the ground. 

After fleeing the scene, Hudson evaded police for two days. He eventually 
handed himself in at Wallan police station. 

In September, 2008, Hudson was sentenced to five years’jail for having an 
unregistered firearm, 1 2 years each for the attempted murder of Mr de Ward 
and Ms Douglas, and life for Mr Keilar’s murder. Hudson’s sentences for 
attempted murder were increased after his appeal. 




Brian Keith Jones, one of 
Australia’s worst paedophiles 
was nicknamed Mr Baldy because 
he would often shave the heads of 
his young male victims and dress 
them in girls’ clothing. 

In 1981, he was sentenced to 
32 years’ jail on 18 charges of 
child stealing and indecent 
assault of six young boys. 


He served eight years, but re¬ 
offended within three weeks of 
being released. 

Two young brothers were molested 
by Jones over 14 months. In 
1992, he faced court again and 
was sentenced to 14 years' jail 
for aggravated rape, sexual 
penetration of a child under 10 and 
three counts of indecent assault. 

Jones was released again from 
prison on 13 July, 2005, under 
strict conditions. 


NUMBER CRUNCHING 



This is the year Ronald Ryan was 
legally executed. He was the last 
person hung in Victoria and Australia. 



Karmein Chan was 13 when she was abducted from 
her Templestowe home in 1991. Her body was found a 
year later in Edgars Creek, Thomastown. Police believe 
Mr Cruel was responsible for her murder. However, he is 
yet to be identified. 


v 


11 


John Xydias drugged, then videoed the rapes 
or sexual assaults of 11 victims between 1991 
and 2006. 






This is the number of 
robberies committed in 
Victoria during 2009-10. 
This was a 6.9 per cent 
decrease from the 
year before. 
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CRIMEedition 

AMindfor 



IT ISTHE MOST HEINOUS CRIMEYOU COULD IMAGINE HAPPENING TO YOURSELF OR SOMEONE 
YOU LOVE BUTTHE DETAILS AROUND THESE INCIDENTS INTRIGUE AND FASCINATE THE MEDIA 
AND THE PUBLIC. POLICE LIFE INVESTIGATES MURDER IN VICTORIA. 


A SAFER VICTORIA 

EDITORIAL JANAE HOUGHTON 
PHOTOGRAPHY ANDREW HENSHAW 


M ovies and television portray 
most murderers as cold¬ 
blooded, calculating psychopaths 
with no remorse. 

But, the Homicide Squad’s 
Inspector John Potter tends to 
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disagree. 

“Most murderers don’t get out 
of bed in the morning and think, I 
might kill someone tod ay... except 
maybe (Frankston serial killer) 

Paul Denyer,” he said. 

“Most homicides happen as a 
result of circumstances where the 
parties are known to each other.” 

If you are murdered in Victoria, 
there is a good chance the Homicide 
Squad will find those responsible 
and bring them to justice. The squad 
investigates more than 50 murders 
each year and last year saw it 
achieve a 95 per cent solution rate. 



In about 40 to 50 per cent of 
homicides the offender is known to 
the victim. This can include family 
violence, drug deals gone wrong, 
people owing money, or a fight 
between friends. The offender will 
also most likely be a man. 

“It is pretty rare for a random 
murderto occur, people being killed 
for no reason at all just doesn’t 
happen very often,” Insp Potter said. 

“There are a few exceptions 
of course, Paul Denyerthe serial 
murderer, and also someone like 
Christopher Hudson, who shot an 
innocent man who tried to intervene 
in a violent situation in the CBD.” 

Insp Potter said in more recent 
years, a worrying trend of single 
punch assaults resulting in death 
had emerged. 

“There really does seem to be 
more of these types of incidents 
happening, incidents like when 
David Hookes was assaulted and 
died after falling to the ground.” 

Hookes was a former Australian 
cricketer who was punched by 
bouncer Zdravko Micevic and died 
in 2004. Mr Micevic was found not 
guilty of manslaughter. 

Detective Senior Sergeant Ron 
Iddles knows his way around a 
murder investigation. 

After 21 years in homicide he 
believes in hunches when it comes 
to solving a case. 

“Most police will tell you they 
have a strong gut feeling about the 
direction their investigation should 
take,” he said. 


SOLVING MURDER 

.01 The Victoria Police Homicide 
Squad has a 95 per cent solution 
rate. 

.02 Det Sen Sgt Rod Iddles and Det 
Sen Const Tamara Chippindall 
put their souls into investigating 
murders in Victoria. 



.02 


"You need to invest a lot of time into the victims left 
behind, you have to be honest and upfront with them," 


“I rememberthe case involving 
Peter Smith. The evidence pointed 
towards Smith, so I locked him up, 
but I just felt in my gut that he didn’t 
do it.” 

Mr Smith was charged with the 
murder of security guard Slawomir 
Tomczyk, who was bashed to death 
outside a Cranbourne reception 
centre in February 2002. 

“I went to see him in jail not long 
after he was locked up and he told 
me he didn’t do it. I believed him,” 

Det Sen Sgt Iddles said. 

“Taking someone’s liberty away is 
never an easy thing to do. 

“We shook hands and we had an 
agreement that I would work as hard 
as I could to prove he didn’t do it. 

“I managed to do that.” 

There have been other cases 
Det Sen Sgt Iddles worked on, 
where his hunch told him instantly 
who the murderer was. 

For example, the 1998 murder 
of Gaetano Russo, 71, and his wife 
Maria, 70, at their Altona North home. 

“As soon as I meet their son 
Giuseppe, who said he found the 
couple, I knew he had done it. 

“It took us three years to charge 
him and three trials to get him 
convicted, but he is behind bars 
now for a longtime.” 


Det Sen Sgt Iddles admits he has 
met and dealt with some violent 
criminals thoughout his career, but 
there was only one who ever really 
shook him up. 

“Hugo Rich, who was found guilty 
of murdering security guard Erwin 
Kastenberger. He sent through a few 
threats, nothing too serious, but it 
was a bit concerning, just knowing 
what this man was capable of.” 

Insp Potter is proud of his 
squad’s solution rate, but admits 
there is still one particular case 
that eludes the team. 

“Karmein Chan, who was 
abducted and murdered in 1991, 
is the big one for us. That is the 
one everyone would love to see 
solved,” he said. 

Police believe this crime was 
committed by a man dubbed by 
the media as Mr Cruel, however 
he has never been identified. 

Homicide detectives work 
tirelessly to solve cases. They could 
be called out to a job at any time 
of the day or night, during family 
events, even on Christmas Day. 

Detective Senior Constable 
Tamara Chippindall, one of about 
six women in the squad, said 
working on homicide investigations 
meant family and friends often 
took a backseat. 


“You could be dead to the world 
at 2am and the phone could go and 
you could be told to be anywhere 
in Victoria as soon as you can.The 
buzz and the adrenalin kicks in and 
you just turn on,” Det Sen Const 
Chippindall said. 

She joined the Homicide Squad 
because she enjoyed the challenge 
of long, complex investigations. 

“I love working here,” she said. 

“Every day is something different 
and you learn something new. 

“When a murder happens it is 
the most life-changing event in 
someone’s life.” 

Det Sen Const Chippindall also 
enjoys working with victims. 

“You need to invest a lot of time 
into the victims left behind, you have 
to be honest and upfront with them. 

“I spent a lot of time with George 
Halvagis (the father of murdered 
woman Mersina Halvagis). He was 
an amazing man, so strong. I was 
able to learn a lot from him.” ■ 


"It Is pretty rare for a random murder to occur, 
people being killed for no reason at all just doesn't 
happen very often," 
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MODERN TECHNOLOGY HAS PROPELLED 
CROOKS INTO CYBERSPACE, CHANGING THE 
FACE OF CRIME FOREVER. BUT IT HAS ALSO 
EQUIPPED VICTORIA POLICE WITH HIGH-TECH 
TOOLS TO ENSUREJUSTICE PREVAILS. 


A SAFER VICTORIA 


EDITORIAL JANAE HOUGHTON 


TECHNOLOGICALADVANTAGE 

.01 Victoria Police members use 
technology to help solve crimes. 


C rimes like cyber stalking, 

ATM skimming and credit 
card fraud were unheard of a 
few decades ago. Stalkers used 
to follow their victims on foot, 
robbers would stick-up banks 
and fraudsters would hand-write 
documents. In 2011, these crimes 
can be committed from the comfort 
of the offender’s home. 

But Victoria Police has also 
embraced the technological 
advances and is using the latest, 
hi-tech equipment to fight crime 
and track down this new wave 
of criminal. 
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The Crime Department’s 
Superintendent Murray Fraser, 
who heads squads such as 
homicide and sex crimes, said the 
advances in technology were a 
double-edged sword. 

“Computers and the Internet 
have provided a new mechanism 
to commit some of the old 
crimes, and have also led to the 
introduction of new crimes such 
as identity theft and hacking into 
websites and cloning credit cards,” 
Supt Fraser said. 

“On the flip side, computers 
have also allowed police to store 
and manage information more 
effectively. They have also allowed 
us to access far more information 
about criminals and their activities.” 

Superintendent Brett Guerin, 
also from the Crime Department, 
is in charge of the E-Crime Squad 
and believes social networking 
sites have, and will in the future, 
contribute to criminal behaviour. 

“We have already seen an 
increase in stalking and bullying 
using social networking sites. It is 


also being used to organise 
crimes and mass gatherings,” 

Supt Guerin said. 

“An example of this was the 
Bob Jane riots. Facebook was 
used to let people know there 
would be a mass protest at the Bob 
Jane store in Oakleigh last year.” 

Social networking sites can 
also provide a realm of information 
for police. 

“Most people are using Facebook 
and other sites now and you would 
be surprised at what we have been 
able to find out using these,” Supt 
Guerin said. 

“For example, there have been 
cases where organised crime gangs 
have been discussing their plans on 
Facebook and police have been able 
to monitor these conversations.” 
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"We have already seen an increase in stalking and 
bullying using social networking sites. It is also being 
used to organise crimes and mass gatherings." 


Supt Guerin said there were a 
number of modern technologies 
used interstate and oversea^ that 
Victoria Police was in the process off 
or looking into, implementing. 

Peadophiles usingthe Internet 
to share graphic photos of children 
is another crime enabled by 
computers. 

The Australian National 
Victim Image Library (ANVIL) was 
developed in Queensland and is a 
confidential system where photos 
featuring sickening images of 
children can be stored, straight from 
the computers of sex offenders.' 
These photos are then classified. 

“Once the photographs have been 
entered into ANVIL and classified, 
any other time the same photograph 
is put back through the library it will 
be recognised,” Supt Guerin said. 

“Once this is introduced around 
Australia, it will bring parity. It will 
also save police being subjected to 
the same awful photographs time 
and time again.” 





continued page 14 ... 
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"The criminals are able to swap a store's Eftpos machine, either by 
compromising a staff member or breaking into the store," 



for ^<S 


SmartWater is another invention 
where synthetic DNA is used in 
convenience stores and service 
stations in the United Kingdom. It is 
stored in a box above the entrance 
and, if the shop is robbed, the 
attendant can activate it and an 
invisible mist will be sprayed onto 
the offender. 

“It is a great way to catch 
offenders who have committed 
robberies.The spray is invisible 
to the human eye and cannot 
be washed off for up to a week,” 
Supt Guerin said. 

The Homicide Squad’s Detective 
Inspector John Potter, who formerly 
worked at the Fraud Squad, said 
ATM and Eftpos skimming was on 
the rise. 

There are two types of skimming 
that occur in Australia.The first is 
the skimming of data in ATMs 
where a device is inserted over 
the ATM. When a card is put in 
the machine, it records all the 
information. A camera is also 
often placed above the key pad to 
capture a person’s pin number. 

The second type, which has 



become more prevalent in the past 
18 months, is the compromising 
of Eftpos machines at shopping 
outlets, most commonly stores, 
movie theatres and service stations. 

“The criminals are able to 
swap a store’s Eftpos machine, 
either by compromising a staff 
member or breaking into the store. 
The machines are then programmed 
to record details of the debit card 
and the pin numbers,” Det Insp 
Potter said. 

“The machines then have 
to be retrieved or, these days 
with Bluetooth technology, 
the information can simply be 
downloaded from a location 
nearby.The stolen card number 
and pin numbers are then used 
to make transactions in Australia 
and overseas.” 

While computers, mobile 
phones and the Internet have all 
played their part in shaping crime¬ 
committing and crime-solving, older 
technologies such as fingerprinting 
and DNA are still vital. 

Fingerprints help Victoria 
Police identify more than 5000 
people each year. 
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CLOSED CIRCUIT TELEVISION (CCTV) 

There are usually three reasons why private business owners, local 
councils or police install CCTV equipment. They can act as a crime 
deterrent, assist in prosecuting criminals and enhance public safety. 
The technology has also played a huge part in getting the public 
involved in crime fighting. Television news and websites will now 
play CCTV footage to accompany stories about crimes that have 
been committed. 

“CCTV really helps to jog the public’s memory about crimes and 
people we want to speak to. Someone will usually recognise the 
person in the footage and then hopefully ring in,” Insp Fraser said. 
“The cameras also help to make people feel safer.” 



Since the process was introduced 
more than 200 years ago, there 
have been no reported cases of two 
people having the same finger or 
foot prints. 

“Fingerprints are still as relevant 
today as ever,” Supt Fraser said. 

“That technology has also 
evolved. We now have a national 
database, where fingerprints can be 
entered and if that person commits 
a crime somewhere else in Australia 
and has been fingerprinted for it, a 
match will be easy to find.” 


Supt Guerin used the example 
of convicted rapist and double 
murderer Raymond Edmunds, 
dubbed Mr Stinky, to show how 
effective fingerprints can be. 

“Mr Stinky was running rampant 
in Victoria duringthe 80s and we 
just couldn’t find him,” he said. 

“Fie ended up being fingerprinted 
over a minor matter in New South 
Wales, and that’s how we caught 
him. His prints matched many of 
those found at the scenes of crimes 
he committed in Victoria.” 

DNA was first used in a Victorian 
criminal investigation in July 1988. 

Supt Guerin said technology gave 
investigators a reliable way to link a 
criminal with a crime scene. 



With improvements to the 
technology, these days investigators 
need less of a sample to get an 
effective match. 

“The introduction of DNA was 
a huge boon for investigators,” 

Supt Guerin said. 

“While it is a huge advancement 
to convict the guilty, it is also 
extremely useful in exonerating 
the innocent.” ■ 




"Fingerprints are still as relevant today 
as ever," Supt Fraser said, 
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ARSON AND EXPLOSIVES 

.01 Police sift through rubble to find 
the cause of fires. 

.02 All fires are treated as 
suspicious until they are 
shown to be otherwise. 



.02 


ION 

LEAVING LIMITED EVIDENCE AND ONLYCHARRED REMAINS 
BEHIND, ARSON AND EXPLOSIVES INCIDENTS CAN BE ONE OF 
THE MOST DIFFICULT SCENES FOR POLICETO INVESTIGATE. 


VALUING OUR PEOPLE 

EDITORIAL MARIA CARNOVALE 
PHOTOGRAPHY ANDREW HENSHAW 


B lack soot covers every 
surface of the room at 
the Country Fire Authority’s 
Training College in Fiskville. 

It is a small room, decked 
out as a person’s living area, 
but not much remains of the 
furniture and personal effects 
that once decorated it. 

A grou p of detectives are 
tasked with finding the source of 
the fire, determining whether it 
is an act of arson and finding any 
clues as to how it started. 

It looks like the fire has 
eliminated all signs of evidence 
and there is not much left for the 
police to go on. Flowever, after a few 
minutes of intense examination 
inside and outside, they gather 
around a chunk of plastic sitting in 
a corner of the blackened room. 

Arson and explosives investigator 
Detective Acting Sergeant Russell 
Baird said three arson scenarios 
were set up for police taking part 
in Victoria Police’s Arson and 
Explosives Course. 

One was an accidental fire 
caused by a cigarette butt, another 
a flammable liquid that had been 
spread around the room, and finally 
an electrical fire. 


“The members managed to 
come down to that area of origin 
and found this melted blob of 
an electric fan heater. They 
identified that as the source of 
the fire,” Det A/Sgt Baird said. 

Detectives from across the 
state took part in the two-week 
course, which was recently 
broadened to include a range 
of subjects and presentations 
from various agencies. The course 
was enhanced by the Arson 
Squad’s Detective Senior Constable 
Scott Barnes and the Centre for 
Investigator Training’s Detective 
Senior Sergeant Rick Macdonald. 

“The aim is to increase our 
capacity to investigate fire and 
explosive incidents to determine 
if they’re suspicious and then 
identify the offender and prosecute 
them at court,” Det A/Sgt Baird said. 

The course involves five days 
of practical fire investigation at 
Fiskville as well as presentations 
from pathologists, odontologists, 
disaster victim identification, the 
Alfred Burns Unit and more. 

Arson and explosives investigator 
Detective Leading Senior Constable 
Mark Thomas said the course gave 
police a better understanding of 
how fires worked and what to look 
for at the scene of a fire. 

Recently, he attended an 
incident where a thorough 
investigation showed it was not as 
straightforward as it first seemed. 


“There were a lot of indicators 
that showed it was a suspicious 
fire.The indicators in the room 
looked like there had been an 
accelerant used, but as the 
investigation progressed it was 
determined it wasn’t suspicious,” 
he said. 

“It turned out that it was an 
electrical fire which started from 
clothes on a heater.” 

To investigate cases where 
arson is the cause of a fire, police 
are learning more about arsonists’ 
typologies and motives. 

“Arson is a solitary act. It’s 
not something the offender will 
talk to other people about. With 
other crimes, often offenders 
will discuss it with people or 
involve people in their crime,” 

Det Ldg Sen Const Thomas said. 

Victoria Police’s criminal profiler 
Dr Deb Bennett, a detective senior 
sergeant, said major differences 
were evident between those known 
as urban and bushfire arsons. 
Flowever, little research has 
been conducted to ascertain 
any differences between urban 
and bushfire arsonists. 

“Urban arsonists generally 
have clear motives. You have 
a victim, whether it’s a school 
building, a church or somebody’s 
house. You can work out the arson 
was performed out of revenge, 
concealment of another crime or 
for insurance purposes,” she said. 


“But generally, when it’s a 
bushfire, you don’t really have a 
specifically targeted victim, so it 
makes it hard to find a motive.” 

In February 2009, the Black 
Saturday bushfires devastated 
parts of Victoria and it was later 
discovered that 50 per cent of 
fires started on that day were 
arson-related. 

Dr Bennett said there was a 
very small success rate for 
detecting arson offenders and 
police needed to learn more 
about them to identify suspects. 

“Traditionally, the course has 
been more about identifying things 
such as accelerants and the seat of 
the fire, which is really important, 
but it’s not about who’s lighting the 
fires,” she said. 

Recently, Victoria Police 
developed a Bushfire Arson Target 
Screen (BATS) Form to determine 
more about the motives and 
characteristics of arsonists. 

“We’re looking for information 
to give us an idea of who’s 
committing these offences, 
so we can determine suspects,” 

Dr Bennett said. 

When it comes to investigating 
explosives, police have also 
received broader training. 

Det A/Sgt Baird said police 
were taught to more effectively 
investigate explosions, which 
could range from soda bombs to 
commercial grade explosives. 

“There are demonstrations 
of how an explosive works and 
members received a basic 
understanding of the different 
types of explosives,” he said. 

“Arson and explosives are 
fairly complex investigations, 
they take a lot of time and 
every scene is different. 

“After doing a course like 
this, members can go to a 
scene and feel more confident 
in processing it.” ■ 
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VICTIM ASSISTANCE 

.01 Victoria Police’s Victims Advisory 
Unit helps victims of crime in 
more ways than you may think. 



CONNECTINGTHE COMMUNITY 


T he victim of a crime is not 
always who they seem. 

A murder, suicide, or fatal 
collision never only affects 
the person who has died. 

The shockwave of the crime 
goes on, rippling through everyone 
from the paramedics first-on¬ 
scene, to the police who must 
deliver the news to the family. 

Soon it hits their friends, 
colleagues, neighbours and 
classmates. Slowly, one crime 
against one victim marks dozens, 
if not hundreds of people. 

A victim could be the widow 
of a murdered man or the survivor 
of a collision caused by culpable 
driving - a crime that claimed the 
lives of his or her friends. 

Police arrive at the scene 
of serious crimes across the 
state every day. As they begin to 
investigate by collating evidence 
and interviewing witnesses and 
suspects, the Victoria Police 


Victims Advisory Unit (VAU) is 
contacted to assist those who 
have been affected - the families, 
the friends and witnesses. 

The VAU is made up of a team 
of public service staff trained in 
fields including psychology, social 
work, criminology and public 
administration. 

The VAU’s Yasmin Green said the 
unit responded to victims of crime 
and critical incidents by supporting 
operational police, developing 
policy, and providing advice and 
training, while ensuring compliance 
with the Victims Charter Act 2006. 

“Police provide victims of 
crime with information to access 
government victim support 
services, and ensure they are kept 
up-to-date on the investigation 
process. Giving victims access to 
this support is crucial to assist in 
their recovery,” Ms Green said. 

The VAU also assists police in 
dealing with victims of high-end 
crime, which could involve a death 
or life-threatening injury. 

“The type of assistance we 
provide is varied and determined 
by the needs of police as well 
as the victims involved. In some 


circumstances, a victim liaison 
officer may be called to a scene 
to assist,” Ms Green said. 

Victim liaison officer Julie 
Mackenzie said when members of 
the unit were contacted by police, 
they never knew what to expect. 

“We’re available 24 hours a 
day, seven days a week. At any 
time we could be heading out to 
a police station, a family home or 
to a hospital to support a family 
in turning off a loved-one’s life 
support. We may even have to 
attend a suspicious house fire, 
or go to the Coroners Court to 
support someone identifying a 
body,” she said. 

“We might also need to organise 
a crime scene clean-up to ensure 
a family is able to return to their 
home or liaise with international 
authorities orfamilies when a 
traveller has been killed in Australia 
so they can be returned home.” 


Ms Mackenzie said the primary 
focus of the victim liaison officer 
was to organise psychological first 
aid and assess the needs of those 
adversely affected by crime. 

“One of the most important 
things in dealing with trauma 
is providing early intervention,” 
she said. 

“When someone becomes a 
victim of crime, they may face a 
range of risks in their long-term 
recovery. It could be anything from 
developing a mental illness to drug 
or alcohol addiction, or possibly 
even suicide. So, the provision of 
timely information and supportive 
counselling about the impacts of 
grief and trauma can help a family 
to cope with their loss. 

We need to assess these risks as 
soon as possible to determine what 
is going to be the best avenue of 
recovery for that particular victim.” 


"Giving victims access to this support is crucial to 
assist in their recovery." 
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The VAU Liaises with other® 

government and non-government 1 
agencies in obtaining as much 

support for victims as possible to 1 
address their needs. 

“As a professional, it is important 
to understand that you can’t fix 
people’s pain, all you can do is sit^ 
through it with them and provide 
the education, resources and 
psychological support necessary,” 
Ms Mackenzie said. 

“The job is demanding but it 
is also incredibly rewarding.The 
whole experience in dealing with 
victims of crime is very humbling 
and intimate. It’s a private space 
and time in their lives that they let 
you into, and I don’t take that for 
granted at all.” 
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BALLARAT’S BEST 

.01 Detective Leading Senior 

Constable Paul Jolly reminisces 
about one of Ballarat’s most 
sordid crimes. 

.02 The Ballarat CIU is a small, 
close-knit team. 


.02 



VICTORIA POLICE’S CRIME INVESTIGATION UNITS (CIU) INVESTIGATE AND 
SOLVE SERIOUS CRIMES. POLICE LIFE SPENT A DAY ATTHE BALLARAT CIU 
TO SEE WHAT AN AVERAGE DAY HOLDS. 


CONNECTING THE COMMUNITY 

EDITORIAL BLUE TAYLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY ANDREW HENSHAW 


^ A n 82-year-old man attempted 
ft to murder his estranged wife 
by slitting her throat,” Detective 
Leading Senior Constable Brett 
Robinson announced to the 
Ballarat Crime Investigation 
Unit (CIU) members. 

Coffee in hand, some detectives 
stood, while others sat on their 
desks or leaned against partitions, 
all listening intently to the morning 
briefing. 

Det Ldg Sen Const Robinson 
can only skim through the gory 
details of the attempted murder 
before flicking to the next in a thick 
pile of crime reports. As usual, it 
has been a busy weekend in the 
state’s third-largest city. 


Family violence incidents, an 
assault, theft of motor vehicle 
and a strange spate of burglaries 
at hair salons are amongthe 
weekend’s crimes. 

One of the family violence 
offenders is known to police. 

As his name is read the group 
bursts into chatter, discussing 
his sordid criminal history, nasty 
temperament and their personal 
experiences with him. 

As the briefing wraps up the 
members are handed their cases 
and get straight to work, making 
phone calls, reviewing evidence, 
compiling briefs or throwing on 
their coats before heading out to 
interview suspects. 


Ballarat may be classified as a 
‘country CIU’, but to assume the 
detectives are not busy would 
be a serious lack in judgement. 

The 12 detectives, including two 
detective sergeants and a detective 
senior sergeant, cover 4000 square 
kilometres from Buninyongto 
Avoca and service more than 
100,000 people. 

From serious family violence 
incidents and late-night assaults 
to crimes like the case of a wealthy 
family held hostage and terrorised 
in their home by armed bandits, 
Ballarat CIU investigate it all. 

Detective Leading Senior 
Constable Barry Hills is the 
newest member of the crew. 

After working at the Organised 
Crime Squad and Transit CIU 
at the start of his career, he 
transferred to Ballarat in 2009 
to be closer to home. 


continued page 24 ... 



Detective Leading Senior Constable Brett Robinson heads to the Ballarat 
Magistrates’Court for the remand hearing of an 82-year-old man who attempted 
to murder his estranged wife. 


Video footage of a late-night assault could be the crucial piece of evidence 
required to make an arrest. 
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from page 23... 


“Working at Ballarat is very 
different from my previous roles,” 
he said. “The types of crimes 
we investigate are constantly 
changing. One day you could be 
investigating a deception and the 
next you might be called out to a 
sexual assault or a robbery. You just 
have to be ready for anything and 
willing to work very hard,” he said. 

Although the team has dozens 
of new and old investigations 
underway at any one time, proactive 
policing is still an invaluable and 
necessary role in the unit. 

Police Life joined detective 
leading senior constables Paul Jolly 
and proactive policing’s John Jess 
in hitting the street to speak with 
the community and local traders. 

As the detectives walked 
through the CBD, local residents, 
business owners and parking 
inspectors stop to have a chat. 

“There’s a lot to be gained from 
just walking down the street and 
chatting with the community,” Det 
Ldg Sen Const Jess said. “It helps 
to develop a strong relationship 
with them. Getting to know them 
and hearing their concerns puts 


confidence in them to report crime 
because they know we’ll do all we 
can to help.” 

Their relationships also go a 
long way in solving crime.The 
detectives head to the local 
Cash Converters where they 
are greeted like old friends. 

“We are looking for trends in 
the goods being sold,” Det Ldg Sen 
Const Jess said. “If someone has 
been selling an excess of mobile 
phones and we have reports of 
theft of the same goods, we can 
sort through the records to find the 
seller’s details and pay them a visit. 

“It’s a simple method, but it really 
works,” he said. 

“The staff here are really great. 
Even though we like to pop in to 
check the books, they will always 
call us if something or someone 
seems a bit suspicious.” 

But today it is business as 
usual, so the detectives drive to 
some local car parks notorious for 
vehicle break-ins before heading 
back to the office. 


Det Ldg Sen Const Jolly explained 
that part of working at a country 
CIU meant there was very varied 
work, where police investigate 
everything and anything, no matter 
how bizarre or horrific. 

In February, 2006, he received a 
call from a local business owner. 
One of her employees, a 24-year- 
old single mother, had gone missing 
from the store where she had been 
working alone. On attending the 
scene he found no sign of foul play, 
but money had been taken from the 
till and her car was missing. 

“At first we didn’t know what to 
think,” Det Ldg Sen Const Jolly said. 
“It was very strange that someone 
would disappear in the middle of 
the day in such a busy area, but 
it was even stranger when she 
didn’t pick up her young child from 
playgroup that afternoon. 


“We put out a whereabouts on 
her car and phoned around to see 
if anyone had seen or heard from 
her, but nobody had.” 

As the search spilt into night, 
the young woman was still missing 
without a trace. The detectives’ 
concerns for her became graver 
with every second that passed. 

“It wasn’t until the following 
afternoon that she finally arrived 
home to her mother’s house,” Det 
Ldg Sen Const Jolly said. “But 
unfortunately it was more than just 
a case of‘missing person found’. 

“She was completely traumatised, 
shaking and crying uncontrollably. 
She told her mum how she had been 
held up at the store before being 
robbed, bound, kidnapped and 
raped while being driven around 
for more than 24 hours. 

“When her mum brought her to 
our office, she began to detail her 
terrifying ordeal.The poor woman 
was very distraught, but at the 
same time she was determined 
to tell us what happened so we 
could catch her attacker. 


From serious family violence incidents and late-night assaults to crimes 
like the case of a wealthy family held hostage and terrorised in their home 
by armed bandits, Ballarat CIU investigate it all. 



Detectives have a strong relationship with the local Cash Converters who assist A quiet car park is a popular target for car thieves, but Ballarat CIU’s proactive unit 

police by reporting suspicious goods. is one step ahead. Detectives patrol the area to seek out suspicious behaviour and 

ensure offenders are aware of the police presence. 


M 
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COUNTRY CIU 

.03 Detectives keep in touch with 
the community by getting out of 
the office and onto the streets. 



"The description of her attacker was flawless. 
She gave us every minor detail from the colour 
of his hair, to the smell of his deodorant. It was 
unbelievable. Her courage was truly inspiring." 


“We called on our Sexual 
Offences and Child Abuse Unit and 
Victim’s Advisory Unit to support 
her while she detailed the events. 

“She cried and shook, but would 
compose herself for long enough to 
relay what happened. 

“What she told me during that 
interview was unlike anything I 
have ever heard. The whole thing 
seemed too shocking to be true, 
like something from a movie. 

“But luckily for us, she was the 
perfect witness. While most cases 
need extensive investigation this 
victim provided us with everything 
we needed to solve the case quickly. 

“To remove herself from 
the traumatic things she was 
experiencing she set her mind on 
taking mental photographs of every 
place she was taken, every street 
sign she could see and every park, 
highway and bushland area that 
she could remember. 

“The description of her attacker 
was flawless. She gave us every 
minor detail from the colour of his 
hair, to the smell of his deodorant. 

It was unbelievable. Her courage 
was truly inspiring.” 


As the woman was taken 
to hospital for treatment, the 
offender, still driving the stolen car, 
was randomly pulled over by an 
observant member of Maryborough 
police who noticed the wrong 
registration sticker. They contacted 
Ballarat CIU immediately. 

“We couldn’t believe our luck,” 
Det Ldg Sen Const Jolly said. “We 
told them to arrest him right away 
and treat the car as a crime scene. 
We then drove to Maryborough 
police station and picked him up 
that afternoon. 

“The case was clear-cut. 

Before we had even arrived back 
at Ballarat he was giving full 
admissions, almost enjoying telling 
his story. It was sickening,” he said. 


The detectives established 
that the woman’s attacker, a 
49-year-old convicted rapist, had 
been imprisoned for several rapes 
including that of a child and an 
elderly woman. He had been living 
in a guest house in Ballarat after 
his release from prison. 

“The offender told us that armed 
robbery was all he intended, but 
became ‘too excited’ and could not 
resist abducting the woman,” Det 
Ldg Sen Const Jolly explained. 

“We charged him with numerous 
counts of rape, indecent 
assault, kidnapping, and false 
imprisonment. He was handed 
down an indefinite sentence with 
a minimum of 17 years. It was a 
fantastic result. You rarely get an 
indefinite sentence so underthe 
awful circumstances we were all 
very pleased and so was the victim 
and her family. 


“We have stayed in touch 
ever since. We developed a 
good relationship through the 
investigation and court case and 
she has great trust and respect for 
myself and our unit. 

“Although she is obviously 
seriously affected by what 
happened, we set her up with 
counselling through ourVictim’s 
Advisory Unit which she has access 
to for as long as she needs. But 
for now, she’s travelling well. She’s 
a great mum and she’s moving on 
with her life,” Det Ldg Sen Const 
Jolly said. 

“Being able to work on a case 
like this is a huge benefit of 
working at a country CIU. If this had 
happened in a metropolitan area, it 
might have been handed over to a 
specialised squad, so it’s great that 
I was given the opportunity to work 
on this, especially when we had 
such a good outcome. 

“Although I hope to never have to 
investigate something as awful as 
that again, it’s great to know that 
even as a small CIU, the community 
trusts that we have the skills and 
experience necessary to put people 
like that behind bars.” ■ 



Detective Senior Constable Chris Hardiman views a crime trend report prepared Detective Senior Constable Tony Euvrard stores the property of a solved armed- 

by the CIU’s analyst, Leading Senior Constable Deborah Caldow. robbery case before heading home for the evening. 


www.police.vic.gov.au/policelife 
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WHEN MARKSWABY LOGGED ON TO THE 
INTERNET ON 20 FEBRUARY, 2008, AND 
STARTED CHATTING TO A 14-YEAR-OLD GIRL 
HE THOUGHT IT WAS HIS LUCKY DAY 


A SAFER 


EDITORIAL JANAE HOUGHTON 


Lisa: hi its me Lisa 14 from 
broady here 

Mike: mike from Williamstown here 
Lisa: hi mike 

Mike: hi Lisa, school boringyou ic 
Lisa: yeah its easy as 
Mike: you wanna take a day off 
and have some fun. 

T his conversation sounds 
innocent enough. Just two 
people getting to know each 
other on MSN. However, ‘Mike’ is 
actually Mark Swaby, a 55-year-old 
man who believes he is gainingthe 
trust of 14-year-old Melbourne 
school girl‘Lisa’. 

‘Lisa’ was fictional, the creation 
of a detective from the Internet 
Child Exploitation Team, sitting at 
a computer proactively trying to 
catch older men grooming young 
girls via the Internet. 
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INTERNET INCIDENT 

.01 The Internet can be a breeding 
ground for online predators. 

.02 Mark Swaby sent this photograph 
of himself to‘Lisa’. 


& 


; 


The detectives brush up on how 
teenagers talk and communicate 
online, and apply this knowledge to 
appear authentic, using slang and 
abbreviations in their chats. 

Detective Leading Senior 
Constable Brett Eldridge, who 
worked on the case, said the 
conversation started off innocent 
enough, but soon turned sexual 
and inappropriate. 

“Within one minute of their initial 
chat he asked if she liked older 
guys, within three minutes he said 
he bet she looked sexy in her school 
uniform and within 30 minutes 
he talked her into having a day off 
school to meet him,” he said. 

Swaby and ‘Lisa’ chatted on 
MSN over six days between 20 
and 26 February, 2008, before 
agreeing to meet up. Reading 
through the transcripts of those 
chats, the content is disturbing 
and would scare any parent. 

I likie my girls noto wear 
panties when they are with me 
Mike: Iwantyouto gey like 
totally naked for me if you feel 
comfortable ... you can dance 
and strip for me. 

Mike earns‘Lisa’s’trust by telling 
her when they meet up he will give 
her alcohol and buy her presents. 
He even sends her a photo of 
himself.Then, the conversations 
get even more sexually explicit. 

Lisa: so after we meet wot r we 
gonna do 


Mike; go shopping if you want how 
long you got 
Lisa: till 3 

Mike: (we will) look around at 
the shops and stuff see if we feel 
comfortable with each maybe I will 
let you buy something on me. 

A bit later during the same chat, 
Mike tells ‘Lisa’ what he wants her 
to wear. 

Lisa: so wot else wood u want u like 
to c me in 

Mike: love tight tops and no bra 
real low cutfronts. 

Through their chats, Mike 
and ‘Lisa’ decided to meet up at 
Broadmeadows Railway Station 
on 26 February, 2008, where police 
were ready to swoop. 

Swaby parked at the VicRoads 
office and walked over to the 
train station. Detectives were 
watching closely as Swaby 


appeared, strangely wearing 
different clothing to what he 
had told ‘Lisa’ he would wear. 

He bought a train ticket and, 
as he walked towards the platform, 
he was arrested. 

Swaby, a father of two, pleaded 
not guilty, claiming he knew all 
along he was not meeting a young 
girl and had been set up. 

This was the first time this type 
of matter went to trial in Victoria, 
as most offenders plead guilty. 
However, in August last year, 

Swaby was convicted of one 
count of using a carriage service 
(the Internet) to procure a child 
under 16 years and was sentenced 
to 30 months’ imprisonment with 
15 months suspended. 

“This was an excellent result,” 
Det Ldg Sen Const Eldridge said. 

“He maintained right throughout 
his trial that he knew he was not 
meeting a young woman, despite 
the fact we found the four cans 
of alcohol and camera he had 
promised ‘Lisa’ he would bring. 

“When we asked him what he 
would have done if‘Lisa’was real 
and he met her, he told us he would 
have taken her to the police station 
for a stern talking to. But evidence 
showed us it was a fantasy of his to 
meet up with a young girl.” 


Det Ldg Sen Const Eldridge 
said the squad’s main role was 
to proactively draw out people 
like Swaby. 

In the past 1 2 months, the 
Internet Child Exploitation Team 
has charged 11 offenders with 
offences relating to procuring 
children over the Internet for 
sexual purposes. 

The introduction last year of 
a new law, means police can 
now charge adults for talking 
indecently or sending messages 
or photos of a sexual nature to a 
child under 16 on the Internet. 

“This will really fill a gap for us,” 
Det Ldg Sen Const Eldridge said. 

“We see a lot of this, where 
people don’t actually get to the 
meeting up part, but are being 
sexually explicit to young boys 
or girls. 

“They usually just think there 
is nothing wrong with doing this, 
but there is.” ■ 

*AU chats between ‘Lisa’and 
Mike appear exactly how they 
were written online at the time. 


"The detectives brush up on how teenagers talk and communicate online, 
and apply this knowledge to appear authentic, using slang and abbreviations 
in their chats," 


















NO MATTER HOW SHORTYOUR HAIR, HOW 
LONG AND THICK YOUR BEARD, OR HOW 
MUCH WEIGHTYOU HAVE LOST, IFYOU GET 
SNAPPED COMMITTING A CRIME, IT IS LIKELY 
THATVICTORIA POLICE’S I FACE SYSTEM WILL 
RECOGNISEYOU. 


A SAFER VICTORIA 

EDITORIAL MARIA CARNOVALE 


O ne of the best facial recognition 
technologies available, iFace, is 
being used by Victorian police to 
identify offenders. 

The iFace system allows police to 
compare photographs and closed 
circuit television (CCTV) footage 
against more than 1.3 million mug 
shots and offender photos. 

iFace project manager Senior 
Sergeant Kent Spry said the 
system allowed police to check the 
identity of people in police custody 
and track down those wanted for 
offences in a matter of seconds. 

Within hours of the system 
being launched at police stations 
across the state in December, 
Melbourne West police used it 
to identify a man who had given 
them a false name. 

“Fie was a skinny bloke, he 
looked like he was a drug user 
and had lost a heap of weight,” 

Sen Sgt Spry said. 

“They put him in front of the 
camera, took his picture and it 
matched him to a photo that 
was taken years ago when he 
was obese.” 


The system provided police with 
the man’s previous mug shots, his 
real name and criminal history. 

iFace began as a pilot in 
2006. Since then, it has gained 
momentum and is a widely used 
function for police, with specially- 
made cameras installed at 10 of 
the busiest police stations across 
the state. 

The cameras allow police to 
take an offender’s mug shot, 
which is automatically uploaded 
and checked against unidentified 
images taken from CCTV or added 
by other police. 

“iFace is used for any sort of 
incident from thefts to serious 
crimes,” Sen Sgt Spry said. 

“It works by measuring parts 
of the face. It starts with the eyes 
to nose, the width, shape, then 
looks at skin texture and things 
like high cheek bones.” 

Once an image of an 
unidentified person is placed 
in iFace, it provides a list of high 
probability matches for police 
to investigate further. 

If no matches are found, the 
image is stored indefinitely and 
matched against each new mug 
shot until that person is identified. 


“The investigator can upload an 
image of an offender onto iFace 
in the hope that in a few years, 
someone will put a new image of 
that person into the system and it 
will match,” Sen Sgt Spry said. 

In early 2008, a man walked into 
a Collingwood bank and told the 
teller it was a hold-up. FHe claimed 
he had explosives in his backpack 
and instructed the teller to fill his 
bag with “big notes”. 

The teller quickly activated the 
lock-down system and the man 
walked out of the bank empty- 
handed, filmed by CCTV cameras 
on his way out. 

With no other leads, police 
placed the image from the CCTV 
footage on iFace which returned 
an image of Stephen Whedon as a 
possible suspect. 

Further investigation revealed 
Whedon was the offender and he 
was charged with attempted armed 
robbery. FHe pleaded guilty and was 
sentenced to four months in prison. 

When it comes to identical 
twins, the iFace system has also 
had success. 

Sen Sgt Spry said police in 
Mildura arrested a man and bought 
him into the police station late last 
year. Flowever, when asked what 
his name was, the man gave his 
identical twin brother’s name. 

Police instinct kicked in and 
the members believed he was 
giving a false name. 

They told the man his photo 
would be taken and that facial 
recognition technology would be 
used to check his identity. Flowever, 
while having his photo taken, 
the man attempted to distort his 
features by pulling faces. Flis ploy 
did not work and he was caught out 
on the lie and sent back to prison 
for breaching his parole. 

“Not only did iFace pick a bloke 
who gave a dodgy name, but it 
picked him apart from his twin 
brother,” Sen Sgt Spry said. 

“There’s nothing like it around 
the world. 


"It works by measuring parts of the face. It starts 
with the eyes to nose, the width, shape, then looks 
at skin texture and things like high cheek bones." 


www.police.vic.gov.au/policelife 


FACIAL RECOGNITION 

.01 Police use iFace to identify 
unknown faces in CCTV 
footage and more. 


“We are getting a lot of hits 
from images taken from cameras 
installed in the city and footage 
from banks and rail networks, 
which have had good wins. 

“All police can use it to try to 
identify an unknown offender.” 

The iFace project’s Senior 
Constable Bradi Owens said 
iFace was also providing positive 
outcomes for victims of crime. 

“If I have a rape victim, I can 
get her to come in and sit down 
and give me a description of the 
offender,” she said. 

“The victim might tell me that 
the offender was a Caucasian 
male, aged 30 to 40 and had 
a tattoo on his back. I can put 
those details in the system and it 
will bring up previous offenders 
matching that description. 

“That’s a big improvement on 
what we were doing, which used 
to be old photo books of random 
images from anywhere. It was like 
finding a needle in a haystack.” 

Police are also using facial 
recognition technology to create 
photoboards. Once a time 
consuming manual process, 
investigators now simply place 
a suspect’s image on iFace 
which automatically locates and 
populates the photoboard with 
11 other similar images in minutes. 

Sen Sgt Spry said iFace was 
creating a realm of possibilities 
for investigators. 

“We look at iFace being a tool 
that can look across 800,000 
images, creating a smaller, more 
manageable list of suspects in a 
matter of seconds.” ■ 
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PUTTING THE 



ON CRIME 


WITHOUTTHE WATCHFUL EYES OF COMMUNITY 
MEMBERS ANDTHE INQUISITIVE NATURE OF 
NEIGHBOURS, SOLVING CRIME WOULD BE 
MUCH MORE DIFFICULT. 


CONNECTING 


EDITORIAL MARIA CARNOVALE 

E very year, Victorians provide 
countless pieces of information 
to assist police in tracking down 
suspects and solving crimes. 

Crime Stoppers Victoria receives 
an average of 50,000 calls each 
year as well as more than 50,000 
monthly visitors to its website. 


Last year, Crime Stoppers 
provided police with more than 
18,500 information reports to 
follow up. Information received 
from the public ranges from 
details about a known crime, the 
whereabouts of wanted people, or 
smaller clues that can often lead 
police on the right track. 

Executive director of Crime 
Stoppers Victoria Peter Sprott 
said information from the public 
contributed to hundreds of arrests 
and thousands of charges laid 
every year. 


SINCE CRIME STOPPERS BEGAN IN 1987, IT HAS: 

received more than 500,000 calls 
resulted in more than 12,000 arrests 
assisted in more than 52,000 criminal charges being laid 
resulted in the arrest of 15 to 20 offenders per week as a result of 
information supplied 

recovered $31 million worth of stolen property 
seized $101 million worth of illegal drugs, and 
received more than 40,000 calls from people with information about 
dangerous drivers and illegal street drag racing via the Crime Stoppers 
Hoon Hotline. 


“The value of Crime Stoppers 
shows through time and time 
again,” he said. 

“It’s become the natural thing 
for people. If they’ve got information 
about something, they will call 
Crime Stoppers.” 

When a young girl dubbed 
‘Pumpkin’was abandoned at 
Southern Cross Railway Station 
in 2007, the public rallied to help. 

“We took hundreds of calls about 
her. The volume of information was 
extraordinary,” Mr Sprott said. 

‘Pumpkin’ had been deserted at 
the railway station by her father 
who fled to Melbourne from New 
Zealand after murdering his wife. 

The calls to Crime Stoppers 
offered a number of avenues for 
police to identify her and track 
down her father and family. 

Nai Yin Xue, identified as 
‘Pumpkin’s’father, was captured 
in the United States months later 
after he appeared on America’s 
Most Wonted. 

With hundreds of missing and 
absconded people lining the pages 
of the Crime Stoppers website, as 
well as countless unsolved cases 


Crime Stoppers started in 
1976 in the United States. 
Now, 35 years later, there 
are more than 1200 Crime 
Stoppers operations around 
the world in more than 20 
countries. Victoria was the 
first Australian state to 
implement Crime Stoppers 
and it is now in operation in 
all other states. 


waiting for your information, Mr 
Sprott said there are an endless 
number of people wanting to help. 

“The Victoria Police Crime 
Stoppers Unit releases information 
to the public about specific 
incidents and we publicise CCTV 
footage on television,” he said. 

“In some cases a reward for 
information is offered, but that’s 
not the reason most people 
contact Crime Stoppers.” 

“At least 95 per cent of callers 
never mention or expect to receive 
a reward. It’s entirely about 
community mindedness.” ■ 

If you have information 
about a crime, contact Crime 
Stoppers on 1800 333 000 or 
visit www.crimestoppers.com.au 
on the Internet. 














THE PORT ARTHUR 
MASSACRE 


EDITORIAL BLUE TAYLOR 

N o one noticed the ‘surfy looking 
fellow’in Port Arthur’s Broad 
Arrow Cafe until he pulled out a rifle 
and shot a man dead. 

At first there was confusion, 
but when 28-year-old Martin 
Bryant killed his next victim, 
horror filled the cafe. 

It was Sunday, 28 April, 1996, 
a day that would leave a morbid 
stain in Australia’s history. 

Terrified onlookers ducked for 
cover, hiding under tables and 
shielding loved ones as he opened 
fire, killing 18 more people in a 
matter of minutes and seriously 
injuring several more. 

Outside the cafe he continued to 
shoot at the crowd before leaving 
the tourist destination in his car, 
murdering several more people 
on his way to the Seascape Lodge 
where his killing spree would 
eventually come to an end. 

As Tasmania’s Special Operations 
Group (SOG) flocked to the scene, 
ten Victoria Police SOG members, 
along with two media officers, were 
deployed by the Victoria Police Air 
Wing to assist. 

The SOG’s former Acting Chief 
Inspector Don Stokes reflected 
on the events in an interview 
with Police Life in May, 1996. 

“We came to the scene fairly 
removed from what had actually 
happened,” A/Chief Insp Stokes 
said. “When we arrived he was 
holding hostages in the Seascape 


Lodge so we 
didn’t have the 
chance to dwell 
on the number of 
dead and injured. 

We had a job to do 
so we had to put 
the horrific nature 
of the massacre 
aside and focus on 
the situation at hand. 

“Plans were put 
into place and we 
focused on assisting 
ourTasmanian counterparts in 
managingthe inner perimeter and 
containment of the scene,” he said. 

As the SOG continued to work 
on the frontline, Victoria Police’s 
media officers helped control 
the media frenzy surrounding 
the disaster, speaking with 
hundreds of overseas journalists 
and conducting dozens of live 
interviews, which were broadcast 
worldwide. 

Former Media Unit Inspector 
Gary Landy described the 
experience as exhausting and 
emotionally draining. 

“While Bryant was still loose it 
was hard to get caught up in the 
emotion of what was happening, 
but after he was captured we were 
able to attend the church service 
for those who had been killed. 

“Ambulance officers, politicians, 
surgeons and police were all 
crying,” he said. “It was very moving. 

“The Port Arthur massacre was 
definitely the most horrific event I 
have covered.” 

After a lengthy police standoff, 
Bryant was captured on 29 April, 
after he set fire to the Seascape 
Lodge’s guest house and was 
forced to surrender. 

Fie pleaded guilty to the 35 
murders and is serving 35 life 
sentences without the possibility 
of parole. 

The Port Arthur Massacre 
remains Australia’s deadliest 
killing spree. ■ 


FROM THE ARCHIVES 


A PIECE OF OUR PAST 


POLICE HISTORY 

.01 Victoria Police helped Tasmania 
Oi Police when they needed it most. 

.02 The Save a Kid campaign 
in Police Life. 


I n June 1983, Victoria Police 
ran ‘Save a Kid’, a campaign to 
expose cases of child prostitution, 
pornography and unaccountable 
cases of incest in Melbourne. 

Save a Kid shone a light on child 
sexual assault by operating a public 
hotline over a 12-hour period.The 
campaign proved highly successful 
with more than 600 phone calls 
received over the course of the 
day, 310 of which warranted police 
incident reports. 

Many of the people who phoned 
simply needed someone to talk to about their circumstances, others spoke 
about horrific abuse they had previously been unable to talk about. 

The campaign was part of Victoria Police’s Operation Innocents, which 
realised the need for police and community groups to come together to 
look into the complexities and social implications of incest and sexual 
assault. 

The concept arose as a result of alarming information formed by the 
Delta Taskforce showing children as previously unrecognised products of 
the criminal underworld. ■ 


Items relating to Victoria Police’s history can be seen at the Victoria Police 
Museum, corner of Flinders and Spencer streets, Melbourne. Opening ” r , 
hours are from 10am to 4pm, Monday to Friday. Entry is free. For more mn . Jr 
information, telephone 9247 5214. 


WHAT WAS HAPPENING IN 
POLICE LIFE 28 YEARS AGO 
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IF VOU'VE SEEN SOMETHING 


SRV SOMETHING 





1800 333 OOO 



WWW.CRIMESTOPPERS.COM.nU 




Remember, for emergencies and immediate Police attendance dial 000 
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